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of persons, and all agree that praise and censure have fallen as I have 
here reported. There remain two possible sources of error. Possibly 
the graduates do not know what has helped them most, and have 
answered according to their prejudices and preferences. Even then the 
results would have some value, but I feel that this is not true except 
to a limited extent in matters of method. In matters of content, it is 
logical to admit that these young people have intelligence enough to 
know what they have found useful and what they have not. The last 
possibility of error lies in the comparatively small number of replies 
received. The best test of the validity of statistics is to divide them into 
smaller groups and compare the conclusions from each group with those 
from the whole. In this case, this test has been applied with very 
gratifying results. You have already seen that' the results from the 
three states, widely separated as they are, with really different conditions' 
of teaching, are in substantial agreement. In Illinois we tabulated the 
returns received directly through the high schools, those from normal- 
school students, those from university students separately, and found 
that in every important detail the various groups corroborated each 
other. Further investigation might disclose facts upon which this one 
sheds no light, even clear up some of the uncertainties of this one, but 
it is extremely unlikely that the positive conclusions here stated would 
be overturned. 

We have found nothing really new, but only that the fads and frills, 
the attempts to be literary, and certain drudgery gone through in the 
attempt to do work of college thoroughness and extent, should give way 
to simpler composition in which the teacher has always in mind the 
mastery of form. 

W. Wilbur Hatfield 

Parker High School 
Chicago, III. 



THE TRAINING OF THE ENGLISH TEACHER— ONE EXPERIENCE 

Is it possible that our teaching of English is a partial failure because 
of the kind of specialization that sometimes prevails in graduate courses ? 
The question is perhaps suggested by a personal experience. I am an 
"accidental" teacher of English, having never been set apart for this 
high calling by the laying-on of hands of any English specialist. 

In my early home were few books, but a great love for those few. 
The less said of my college English, the better. Indeed there was very 
little to say anything about. As a high-school assistant I once attempted 
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to teach literature. My recollection is that the course laid down by 
the higher powers called for work with Shaw's Manual during one or 
two terms. I do not recall that I was expected or desired to bring the 
students into actual contact with the literature. But I have a misty 
idea that I did try by whatever readings were possible from the resources 
at command to "induce a firm belief" that some at least of the writings 
mentioned by Shaw were still in print. The other courses included in 
my high-school teaching were of the variegated type that, then more 
commonly than now, fell to the lot of the assistant. But on the whole, 
I may be said to have "majored" in mathematics. 

When the opportunity for graduate study came, I specialized in 
history — with a dash of sociological studies. Scarcely was the ink 
dry upon my graduate diploma when I was offered the position of 
English teacher here. The hook was baited with one class in history 
and the prospect of the history department after some changes. There- 
fore I snapped at it. Up to that time my chief preparation for the 
task I so rashly assumed was the habit of plunging 

Soul-forward, headlong into a book's profound, 
Impassioned for its beauty and salt of truth. 

English was not then emphasized in any curriculum as it now is. 
Here the course laid down for the college was hardly equal to that now 
required in the academy. Upon my shoulders was laid the double 
task of building up a course and of training the teacher. For the first 
I studied other catalogues. For the second I gave my days and nights 
to the study of literature, of criticism, and of methods, with the emphasis 
on the literature. A summer of travel, mainly in England, and a few 
weeks spent in observing the English work in other institutions came a 
little later. 

Necessity has been laid upon me to study my own limitations and 
those of academy assistants, whom I have undertaken to train. From 
this study, from other observation, and from reading of educational 
periodicals has come the conviction that my numerous failures are not 
due to the lack of the usual graduate course in English, and further, 
that my history course has been of very great value, on account both 
of the knowledge and of the mental habits acquired. 

Through these experiences I have been led to the question with 
which I began. Is not the one purpose of teaching literature to bring 
the student into such contact with great thoughts that he shall get 
their meaning and their inspiration? If so, minute researches into 
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recondite details are as parts of the literature course useless, except 
in so far as they help to clear up a doubtful meaning. For this purpose 
we gratefully accept the conclusions of the antiquarian and the philolo- 
gist, to whose provinces most of these details properly belong. But 
for the teacher of literature nothing is so essential as that his whole 
mental activity should be centered upon life and its problems. "A 
great book is the precious life-blood of a master spirit." What shall 
it profit if we teach the chemical composition of this life-blood and fail 
to infuse it into the student's own veins — fail to make it enrich his own 
vitality ? 

Elizabeth H. Avery 
Redfield College 
South Dakota 



GRADUATION DAY' 

The halls are crowded with a laughing throng; 

Bright dresses flash, 'mid drifting scent of flowers; 
And in a hundred hearts there swells one song, 
One glad refrain: Today the world is ours! 
So every corridor is gay — 

And yet — and yet 
There's something in the air today 
Of hushed regret. 

But, Seniors! let no shade of sadness mar 

This happy day — its triumph and its thrill; 
For time can never scatter you so far 
But memory will keep you with us still. 

Bright star of hope! where e'er they go, 

Shine high! Shine high! 
Old comrades of our joy and woe, 
Good-bye! Good-bye! 

Dorothy Louise Smith 
Chicago Teachers College 

'A student contribution to the school paper. 



